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NOTICE. 

Since the commencement of the period of summer drowsiness, the regular semi- 
monthly issues of THE COLLECTOR have been suspended, unless matter of sufficient im- 
portance should occur to call for an extra number. The next regular number of this 
paper will, therefore, appear on September 15th. 



FORECASTS OF THE FALL SEASON 



'TPWO things are already apparent for the coming season in this 
■*• city. One is that the collection of bric-a-brac, bronzes, 
jporcelains, of objects of antique art of all kinds, in short, will be 
prosecuted at a livelier rate than ever ; and the other that the 
quality of the material he collects will be much higher with the 
collector than before. The collection of trash will) of course, 
never really end. As one class of collectors outgrow the folly of 
inexperience, others will take their places, and pay through their 
noses for the privilege of cutting their eye teeth on fabricated 
rarities and fire-new, facfory made relics of the past. The Cheap 
Jack shopkeepers who have prostituted the wonderful arts of 
China and Japan to the vulgar level of the bargain counter and 
the bon marche of job-lots of rubbish manufactured to order, will 
always find patrons. But men and women live and learn, or at 
least a fair percentage of them do, and true collectorship reveals 
an ever-improving standard. In a country like this, to which the 
refinement of an older world by centuries of experience is an open 
school, it is only necessary to.open 'people's eyes in order to ex- 
pand their understandings. We learn at full speed, here, when 
we commence to learn at all. - '- 

* * * 

Twenty-five years ago the average American private collection 
of anything at all, outside, perhaps, of books and historical docu- 
ments, was a mere farce. Our collections of pictures were a curi- 
ous medley of fraudulent old masters, cheap German sentimen- 
tality, bought very dearly, however, and French art that was only 
a trifle Jbetter in technique. The giants who had wrought a revo- 
lution in artistic 1 methods in France-' went begging in our auction 
rooms, while the dwarfs whose productions now appeal only to' 
the uncultured seeker after bargains under the hammer, ruled the 
market. Dutch art was unknown here. Collectors would not buy 
water colors for fear that they would fade. The American Water 
Color Society had to print a pamphlet in order to partially con- 
trovert this absurdity and give a public excuse for its own exist- 
ence. As for native art itself, its condition was a pitiable combina- 
tion of technical feebleness and moral heroism. Starving for 
encouragement, deprived of any intellectual influence calculated 
to strengthen them, the wonder is not that the American painters 
of the day did so badly from the modern artistic point of view, 
but that they did anything' at all. A few collections made by peo- 
ple of rare taste flashed on this gloomy horizon like the gleams of 
lightning that foretell a change of weather. A few strong men in 
our own field, battling against every possibility of adverse circum- 
stance, alone redeemed our native art from the degradation of 
complete contempt. 

* * * - " 

' In other walks of collectorship it was the same. A Broadway 
dealer who brought Barye bronzes from Paris could not sell at 
any price pieces which now command more than their weight in 
gold. A poor devil of an enthusiast from London came over with 



a priceless collection of miniatures from Holbein and Osias Hum- 
phreys down. He literally worried himself crazy, and one morn- 
ing when I took a friend to see his collection we found him with 
his throat cut on a sofa in the back room. His landlord scorned 
to even levy on his collection for his rent, and a few gentlemen 
saved it for the family of the suicide by subscribing the amount 
of the rent and shipping the minatures to his widow. Some of 
these same minatures have since been sold at prices running up 
into hundreds of dollars to American collectors. The man who 
• tried to sell single color Chinese porcelains, now worth little 
fortunes, was laughed at. Japanese books, masterpieces of design 
and printing, were brought here as curiosities by tea-skippers and 
sold on South street for half a dime apiece, when they could be 
sold at all. A Japanese trader who brought over a beautiful col- 
lection of sword guards in gold, silver and shakudo, and of other 
works in bronze, died of consumption, and his collection was sold 
by the sheriff, to pay his debts, to a John street assayer, who 
melted it down for the gold and silver in it. And all this time 
people were collecting German china groups cast in moulds and 
daubed with stripes of gaudy color by factory workmen ; brass 
monstrosities from Birmingham ; pictures made by rule in Dtis- 
seldorf, and old masters not worth the price of rotten canvas 
by the yard. Rich men adorned their parlors with cheap litho- 
graphs, colored with stencils, and native daubs in oil, for which the 
painters received §5 or §10 apiece from the auction-dealers. 
Even in the houses of old families, whose ancestors had gathered 
works of great rarity and beauty, you found them mixed up with 
an indiscriminate lot of trash too contemptible to be worth even 
casual examination. You find traces of these horrible collections 
now and then in the shape of bequests made by their owners to 

public museums. 

* * * 

The true artistic taste of this country originated when the pic- 
tures of the great French school of 1830 commenced to find ap- 
preciation. It does not matter whether you study art in paintings 
or porcelains, in metal or marble, or whether it comes to you from 
Paris or Pekin. If it is real art its intellectual influence will be 
the same. Whichever form of it appeals to your sympathy will 
advance the cultivation of your mind. This is the value of art as 
an agency of the higher civilization. No man or woman or child 
of intelligence can live surrounded by objects of beauty in any 
shape, without insensibly imbibing. from these surroundings, a re- 
.finement no mere written code of culture could bring about. 

;"*. •£ H 

The big art sales of the past couple of seasons, those of Mr. 
Brayton Ives, Mr. George I. Seney, the American Art Associa- 
tion, and others, have clearly indicated the rising grade and the 
expanding scope of native taste. In Oriental art especially has 
this improvement been most marked. The presentation of the 
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Ives collection of sword guards to the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the acquisition of the Morse collection by the Boston Art Museum, 
are significant pointers of the direction of the wind. One point 
marked by the public sales is that objects of. the highest quality 
are most in demand. The same rule applies in pictures. The 
painters of the coming season, after those of the 1830 school, 
whose available works steadily decrease in numbers, are the new 
men who may be regarded as outgrowths of this school, and at 
whose head stand Puvis de Chavannes and Cazin. There are 
still fine pictures by the 1830 men in the dealers' galleries, at Del- 
monico's, Knoedler's, Reichard's, Boussod, Valadon & Co.'s, 
Durand- Ruel's and Avery's, but in no number. It is the fate of 
masterpieces the world over to be steadily, even if slowly, ab- 
sorbed. Moreover, the fact that French collectors are paying 
prices ahead of our own market for them, prevents our dealers 
from adding- largely to their acquisitions. A Frenchman of the 
future is Leon Lhermitte, but he is so great a man that he devel- 
ops less rapidly than many of his contemporaries. If the real 
succession of Millet does not belong to this powerful and com- 
pletely serious artist, I am free to confess myself mistaken. The 
tide rises steadily in favor of the modern Dutchmen, too. Israels, 
Mesdag, the two elder Maris's, Ter Meulen, Neuhuys, Kever, and 
their confreres, have won their honors nobly. People may some day 
soon come to appreciate Segantini, an Italian who has the soul of a 
Millet; and a commanding figure among the Spanish-Italian 

painters of vivacity of spirit and color is Jose Benlliure y Gil. 

* $ * 

That the Chicago World's Fair will have a beneficial influence 
upon the sale of pictures and objects of art throughout the country 
seems to me apparent. I have noticed that any great art event 
which attracts public attention redounds also to the profit of 
artists and dealers. An art sale, where the prices are good, en- 
courages collectors to purchase elsewhere, as it gives them a sort 
of assurance that they have no risk to run. Collectors are only 
human ; and while individual enthusiasts may buy for the mere 
love of buying, the average buyer likes to feel that he is getting 
his money's worth. It is this conviction which successful exhibi- 
tions and sales impress upon him. They are, in fact, advertise- 
ments whose value cannot be overestimated. I believe that 
every dealer in the country would be the gainer if he did his 
honest part towards the success of the Chicago Exposition. Un- 
fortunately for themselves, only too many of the dealers are, like • 
the artists themselves, victims of the hallucination that they re- 
quire no publicity save that which ought to be commanded by 
their own transcendent merit, and generally is not. The general 
public is a pretty busy class, and gives little thought to things not 

germane to its own business unless its attention is called to them. 

* * * 

The admirable series of papers upon certain European collec- 
tions, contributed by Mr. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, to The 
Press of that city, and from which The Collector has had the 
honor of quoting, has been revised by the author and issued in a 
handsomely printed and compact bound volume, for private cir- 
culation. 

* * * 

The average picture restorer in this country as those who 
have dealt with him are generally made painfully aware, is 
either a mere mechanic or a soulless scullion, whose only idea of 
art is to scour it over to suit himself. One class goes to work like 
a housepainter scraping down aclapboarded shanty. The other's 
mania is to restore a picture by painting it over again. He is, 
perhaps, the more dangerous, since, not possessing the ability to 
paint a picture himself, the result of his additions to the pictures 
of others cannot be estimated, except from the invariably blood- 
curdling results. Not many months ago I catalogued a collection 
of old pictures for sale in this city. They were in very good con- 
dition, most of them requiring nothing but the cleaning off of 
some bloomed or cracked varnish. After the sale, I happened in 
at a restorer's artistic morgue, with a gentleman who had pur- 
chased some pictures at this sale, and left them there to be fresh- 
ened up. They had been freshened up with a vengeance. About 
all that was left of them was part of the original outline. I say 
part, because the bulk even of it had been lost in the repainting. 
At another restorer's shortly after, I came upon another victim of 
the same sale — a really superb Van Goyen. This canvas had re-, 
quired only a light dose of soap and warm water. Otherwise than 
for a little dust, it had been in a perfect state. The picture 
butcher had gone over it from end to end, and rubbed and scraped 
off half the light glazes and films of color in which Van Goyen 
worked. What he had left was only a melancholy ruin. The 
picture, as an adequate example of the artist, was totally and hope- 
lessly destroyed, 



The best restorer and conservator of pictures in this country 
has resided in Baltimore for half a century. His name is Charles 
Volkmar. He has handled practically all the fine collections of 
old pictures in which Baltimore is rich, and always with a con- 
scientious efficiency. The fact that he is an artist himself may ac- 
count for his giving to his subjects the loving care no mere day- 
. laborer at a job would confer on them. But besides being an 
artist,, he is a master of the chemistry of his business: and even in 
his old age, for he celebrated his eightieth birthday last year, has 
no approach to a rival, unless it be his son. 

* * * 

This son, Charles Volkmar, Jr., is well known in our artistic 
world as a painter in oil and water colors and an artist etcher of 
great ability. He is a pupil of Harpignies, and was long a member 
of the painters' colony in the Forest of. Fontainebleau. Later he 
gave his attention largely to the production in this country of art 
pottery, the secret of which he had explored during his fourteen 
years' residence in France. He is an expert chemist, and his early 
service under his father made him a master of those secrets of the 
art of picture restoring wnich the elder Volkmar has at his com- 
mand. The fact that he will undertake commissions in this line 
should be worth noting by our collectors. In the transferring, re- 
lining, cleaning and restoration of old pictures, and in the clean- 
ing, varnishing and. repairing of newer works, I can endorse his 
ability from personal experience. To those accustomed only to 
the brutal 'prentice work of the machine-restorers, the results of 
his treatment of pictures will appear little less than marvelous, 
Mr. Volkmar can be addressed, and appointments made with him, 
in care of this office, or at his residence and studio in Menlo Park. 
N.J. 

* * * 

The-senior Volkmar is a figure in our art well worthy a biograph- 
ical sketch. He is a German, born at Lauterbach, near Fulda, in 
181 1. His parents were without spare resources; but during his 
attendance at school, persons interested in art discovered his native 
talent and provided him, in 1827, with the means of entering as a 
student at the Art Academy at Weimar. Here he found protect- 
ors in Count Riedesel and in the Countess Julie von Eglosstein, 
and in September, 1827, was presented with a silver medal of merit 
by the great Goethe, with his own hand. From Weimar he passed 
over to the Dresden Academy, where he received three other re- 
wards. After three years at Dresden he returned to his home, and 
for some years was employed painting portraits and restoring and 
retouching the family portraits of the old families of the district. 
His parents, meanwhile, went to America; and in 1839 he followed 
them to Baltimore, where they had settled. Here he painted 
many portraits, not only of notable Baltimoreans, but of other 
prominent Southerners. Among these were pictures of General 
Robert E. Lee and his family. He had always been an experi- 
menter in the manipulation and restoration of pictures, and: had 
made a thorough study of chemistry to that end. This, and the 
fact that Baltimore was rich in old paintings, led him, as the de- 
mand for portrait painting yielded before the advances of pho- 
tography, to give part of his attention to the conservation and 
rehabilitation of such works, in which labor he speedily won an 
enviable reputation. He also devised and put into successful 
practice a method for treating pictures in water colors, so that 
they became, as permanent as oils, even to the extent that they 
could be washed with warm water. Mr. Volkmar occupies the 
old family mansion of Dr. Frick, in its time a centre of Baltimore 
fashion, which he purchased many years ago, and in which he has 
his studio also. It is situated at North Gay and Frederick streets, 
now an old-fashioned district largely given over to business, and 
hot the least interesting feature of it is the aged artist's private 
collection of pictures. Among these is Benjamin West's famous 
canvas of " Cromwell Dissolving the Long Parliament," a work 
which has an important place in history. 

* * * 

Over a year ago I announced the removal to this country of the 
Dofe Gallery, so long a popular show in London. I believe that 
at one time the American Art Association had the idea of ex- 
hibiting the collection, but could not agree upon terms with the 
company which controls the works. Now the company seems to 
have taken the matter in hand on its own account, and its agent 
has leased part of the Carnegie Music Hall for an opening in the 
fall. The lease is for six months, with an option of six more. The 
pictures will, I suppose, be got in in bond, somehow or other, and, 
as I have reason to believe, will be sold if possible. Twenty 
years have worn the show out in London. Here it is good for 
perhaps a couple of years. A few of the larger cities will, give it 
a profit. Then we shall, in all likelihood, have the Verestchagin 
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climax over again, though Dore will sell better, I imagine, than 
the disappointed Russian did. There are some forty pictures in 
the collection, but the big "Christ Leaving the Pnetorium" 
could be counted as twenty-five more — in dimensions at least. 

* * * 

A small collection of old masters, said to proceed from the 
Chateau d'Aulby, in France, has been placed on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, as a loan. It includes excellent ex- 
amples of Titian, Guido Reni, Velasquez, Franz. Hals, Lancret, 
Kneller, a strong Rembrandt portrait and works by such later 
men as Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir David Wilkie, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (a copy of Correggio's " Jupiter and Antiope," which is in the 
Louvre), and Frith's " Vicar of Wakefield." It is certainly ex- 
tremely kind of Count d'Aulby to send us such a fine sample of 

his collection to look at, without fee or reward to him. 

* ♦ * 

Mr. Tozo Takayanagi announces the removal of his Art Rooms 
to 160 Fifth avenue. His collection is now especially rich in the 
finest possible specimens of Japanese bronze, shakudo, porcelain 
and the like, most of them of an especially valuable decorative 

character. 

* * * 

The announcement is made of the sale at Munich next month 
of the second part of the gallery of Heinrich Theodor H6ch, con- 
sisting of old masters. The sale will occur at 8 Briennerstrasse, 
in the gallery above the Caf6 Luitpold, and is in charge of E. A. 
Fleischmann, Book-seller and Art-dealer to the Bavarian Court, 
whose permanent exhibition at 1 Maximilianstrasse is one of the 
attractions of the great German ait city. 

The Cafe Luitpold, by the way, is one of the places which no 
traveler who visits Munich can afford to miss seeing. It stands 
on the famous Briennerstrasse, in the very centre of the city. In 
sight of it on one hand are half a dozen palaces, including the 
Royal Palace and the Hofgarten, and on the other are the 
Glyptotheck and the Konigsplatz. The new and old Pynako- 
theck's, and the Glaspalast, where the current international pic- 
ture show is held, are but a minute or two's stroll away. The 
Englischer Garten, which had the honor to be laid out by an 
American, and a Yankee, Count Rumford, is almost around the 
corner from it, and you have only to saunter over the Maximilian 
Bridge to strike the region of the famous breweries. The estab- 
lishment consists of a cafe, billiard hall with some twenty tables, 
a separate dining room, with a beautiful terrace, and keeps up 
the finest collection of newspapers of all countries that I know of 
in Europe. I once counted over 200' different journals on file 
there, and there were certainly a hundred- more being read. 
The cafe at a busy hour is a perfect Babel. Every living tongue 
is spoken by the guests, and the day never passes when you may 
not see great men in statesmanship, finance, commerce, literature 
and the arts exchanging notes or idling an hour away amid the 
throng. Above all good things which may be said for the Cafe 
Luitpold is that it has the best cooks and wine cellar of any estab- 
lishment of the kind anywhere in Southern Germany. 

* * * 

Mr. Marcus B. Huish, the editor of the London Art Journal, has 
issued a beautifully gotten up little pamphlet called, " A Glimpse 
of Old Japan," based upon his well-known and remarkable private 
collection of the art of that country. The work is in no sense a 
catalogue of the Huish collection, but a general essay, for which 
the collection furnishes the text. To our collectors of Oriental 
art, this elegant and tersely truthful paper should be of inestimable 
interest and informational value. 

* * * 

An old subscriber to the Paris" Opera died recently and left 
among other curios a collection of the slippers which had been 
worn by dancers famous in their day. These have been sold at 
the Hotel Drouot for a total of about $1,400. The highest price 
was paid for a lot which contained the slippers worn by Emma 
Livry, on November 15, 1862, when, at a dress rehearsal, she was 
burned to death on the stage. They fetched 1,215 francs from a 
dealer in antiques. The next best price was 950 francs, for a lot 
m which was a practice shoe which had belonged to Giumard. 

Collections and antiquities worth about $7,500 were received at the 
custom-house this morning addressed to Martin A Ryerson, says the 
Chicago Mail of July 26th. The importers are Rollin & Feuardent, 
Librairie Numismaiique, Paris, and the invoice bears the date of Paris, 
July 13, 1892. The merchandise consist of vases and glass statues, and 
the value is given at 65,000 francs. "No, there will be no duty charged 
on the goods," said the Deputy Collector. "We do not know whether they 
are for Mr. Ryerson or the Art Institute, but as antiquities they are free 
from duties." 



THE PLATES OF DURER 



Editor of The Collector — Dear Sir : Your issue of July 1 5 
has a paragraph respecting the sale of Diirer's " Adam and Eve " 
at the auction in London of the late Mr. Fisher's well-known col- 
lection, stating that the print was bought by the Berlin Museum 
for $2,000. I take this for the text of a discourse on the engrav- 
ings of this great master. 

The specimen referred to was pushed up to /410, which was ^10 
over a bid by a New Yorker. This is the highest price on record 
for an engraving by Dttrer. The identical piece was sold at the 
Maberley auction, to which it is referred in the Fisher catalogue, 
f° r \£55- That was in 1851. The impression is no doubt a very 
fine one, but fine impressions from the plate are not of very great 
rarity, and the same is true generally of most of the engravings 
of the master. While specimens of much inferior art by other early 
Germans sell for higher sums than Diirer's, it is because of their 
extreme scarcity, and the reason of their scarcity is that, owing to 
their inferiority, no value was set upon them originally, and they 
were thrown away as waste paper, whereas with Diirer, who de- 
servedly enjoyed a great reputation in his lifetime, his work, on 
account of its excellence, was carefully preserved, and specimens . 
of his prints may not infrequently be seen at the present time as 
perfect in condition and impression and as clean as in the master's 
own lifetime. 

The highest price at an auction that the " Adam and Eve " had 
reached up to 1877 was at the Firmin-Didot sale at Paris, when 
'an impression described in the catalogue as of the first state 
brought 3,100 francs, which, with the 5 per cent duty paid by the 
buyer, and with gold at 12 per cent premium, as it was at that 
time, was equal in Paris to over $700 U. S. money, The specimen 
at the Fisher sale was not described as of the first state, but as 
having the ox-head water-mark in the paper, indicating a very 
early impression. There is a difference in the work on the tree, 
under the left shoulder of Adam, which constitutes the variation 
in states, and if the Fisher print had been of this first state the fact 
would no doubt have been noted in the catalogue with the result 
of a still higher figure than it actually produced. There are, in 
the Albertina collection at Vienna, two different impressions from 
the plate, both of which are much unfinished, important parts of 
each being in outline only, but both of these are unique, and even 
of these the existence was considered apocryphal until recently, 
for Mr. Maberley in his work, "The Print Collector," ridicules the 
assumption by Wilson in " The Catalogue Raisonne," that an im- 
pression partly in outline did exist. " Proofs " were indeed proofs 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, and there is no men- 
tion of any other authenticated engraving by Diirer, in an un- 
finished state. 

Exceptions to the generally good state in which Diirer's prints 
are found are in the four dry-point etchings of the master, two of 
which, a " Holy Family " and a " St. Jerome," are each of about the 
same size as the " Adam and Eve." Either of these two, if it were 
possible to find one of as good quality as those in the British Mu- 
seum, would bring a large sum. They were so delicately executed 
that the plates were very soon spoiled, and only weak impressions 
now turn up. The two other dry-points are the " Man of Sorrows," a 
small piece, and a smaller one, "St. Veronica," the latter about three 
inches by two, of which only two impressions are known— one in the 
Albertina collection, and the other in the Dresden Museum. 
Diirer is supposed to have been the first engraver to practice with 
the dry point. He shares with his contemporaries, the illustrious 
Italians, Parmegiano and Marc Antonio, the reputation of being 
the inventor of etching with the acid. Six of his pieces are thus 
etched. They are on iron plates, and good prints from them are 
not rare. According to Adam Bartsch, the. chief authority on 
ancient engravings and etchings, these were done from plates of 
tin ; but since Bartsch's time one of the plates has been found, 
which proves to be of iron. All the rest of Diirer's works in metal 
are pure engravings with the burin on copper. Bartsch enu- 
merates and describes 108 pieces from the plates on metal, three 
of which, however, are not Diirer's works. Besides the " St. Veron- 
ica " before mentioned, there are four other quite small engravings, 
of one of which the Albertina collection had the only impression 
known ; of two, only three orfour impressions have been discovered, 
and the fourth, which is probably Diirer's finest piece of work, a cru- 
cifixion with attendant saints, a circle of little more than an inch in 
diameter, is of extreme rarity. According to Passavant, it was 
not intended to be printed, but was done in gold as a piece of or- 
namental work for the Emperor Maximilian, and the plate was to 
be seen, among other curiosities at Vienna, long after Diirer's 
time. 



